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Peace and Goodwill 
in Industry 

In the House of Commons, on March 6th, 
1925, the Trade Union (Political Fund) 
Bill was discussed on its Second Reading . 
To tht motion that the Bill be read a 
Second Time , the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin) moved the following 
amendment 

“ That this House , while approving 
the principle of political liberty embodied 
in the Trade Union (Political Fund ) Bill, 
is of opinion that a measure of such 
far-reaching importance should not be 
introduced as a Private Member's Bill.'' 
In support of his motion the Prime 
Minister spoke as follows :— 

I N some ways this is a very difficult 
speech for me to make. The matter 
of the Bill itself digs right into one 
of the most difficult and fundamen¬ 
tal questions in the country to-day, and 
it touches at various points questions 
which have interested me during the 
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whole of my working life. 1 have 
thought so much about them, and I 
feel that I have so much to say about 
them, that my dillutdr. will be in 
choosing' the little that I can possibly 
say to-day and finding vvofds to express 
clearly to the House what is in my mind. 

I often wonder if ad the people in 
this country tceh’se the inevitable 
changes that are coming over (he 
industrial sy: iem in England. People 
arc apt either to get their knowledge of 
the industrial system from textbooks, 
which must be half a generation behind, 
or from some circumstances familiar to 
them at a fixed and static point in 
their lives v\hcr<\is. as a matter of 
fact, ever since the industrial system 
began in this country, it lias been not 
only in a state of evolution, but in a 
state of evolution thug 1 think, his¬ 
torians in the centuries to come, when 
they write its history, will acknowledge 
to be an evolution that has developed at 
a far more rapid rate than was visible 
to the people who lived in these times. 
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I hope the House will bear with me 
and forgive me if I draw for a few 
minutes on my own experience, because 
it so happens that, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of my own life, 
1 have seen a great deal of this evolution 
taking place before my own eyes 

An Old Business. 

I worked lor many years in an 
industrial business, and I had under 
me a large number, or what was then 
a large number, of men. And it so 
happened, as this was an old family 
business, wuth an old and, I venture to 
say, very- good tradition, that when I 
was first in business I was probably 
working under a system that was 
already passing. I doubt if its like 
could have been found in any of the 
big, modern industrial towns of this 
country, even at that lime. 

It was a place where I knew, and 
had known from childhood, every man 
on the ground ; a place where I was 
able to talk with the men not only 
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about the troubles in the works but 
troubles at home and their wives. It 
was a place where strikes and lock-outs 
were unknown. It was a place where 
the fathers and grandfathers of the men 
then working (here had worked, and 
where their sons went automatically 
into the business. It was also a place 
where nobody ever “ got the sack,” 
and where we had a natural sympathy 
for those who were less concerned in 
efficiency than is this generation, and 
where a large number of old gentlemen 
used to spend their days sitting on the 
handles of wheelbarrows, smoking their 
pipes. 

Oddly enough, it was not an in¬ 
efficient community. It was the last 
survival of that type of works which 
ultimately became swallowed up in 
one of those great combinations towards 
which the industries of to-day are 
tending. 

When a Strike came. 

I remember very well the impact of 
the outside world that came on ub, that 
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showed how industry was changing in 
this country. Nothing had interrupted 
the even tenor of our ways for many 
years, until one day there came a great 
strike in the coalfields ; it was one of 
the earlier strikes, and it became a 
national strike 

We tried to carry on as long as we 
could, but, of course, it became more 
and more difficult to carry on, and 
gradually furnace after furnace was 
damped down and the chimneys ceased 
to smoke, and about 1,000 men, who 
had no interest in the dispute that was 
going on, were thrown out of work, 
through no fault of their own, at a time 
when there was no unemployment 
benefit. 

I confess that that event set me 
thinking very hard. 

It seemed to me at that time a 
monstrous injustice to these men, be¬ 
cause I looked upon them as my own 
family, and it hit me very hard—I 
would not have mentioned this only 
it got into the Press two or three years 
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ago—and I made an allowance to them, 
not a large one, but something, for six 
weeks to carry them along, because I 
felt they were being so unfairly treated. 

The Old Order Passes. 

But there was more in it really than 
that. There was no conscious unfair 
treatment of these men by the masters. 
It simply was that we were gradually 
passing into a new state of industry 
when the small firms and the small 
industries were being squeezed out, and 
business was all tending towards great 
amalgamations, on the one side of 
employers, and on the other side of the 
men, and when we came in any form 
between these two forces, God help 
those who stood outside ! 

That has been the tendency of in¬ 
dustry. There is nothing that could 
change it, because it comes largely, if 
not principally, from that driving force 
of necessity in the world that makes 
people combine together for competi¬ 
tion and for the protection they need 
against that competition. 
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Those two forces with which we have 
to reckon are enormously strong, and 
they are the two forces in this country 
to which now to a great extent, and it 
will be a greater extent in the future, 
we are committed. We have to see 
what wise statesmanship can do to 
steer the country through this time of 
evolution until we can get to the next 
stage of our industrial civilisation. 

The Task of Statesmanship. 

It is obvious from what I have said 
that the organisations of both masters 
and men—or, if you like the more 
modern phrase invented by economists, 
who always invent beastly words, em¬ 
ployers and employees—these organisa¬ 
tions throw an immense responsibility 
on the organisations themselves and on 
those who elect them, and, although 
big men have been thrown up on both 
sides, there are a great many on both 
sides who have not got the requisite 
qualities of head and heart for 
business. 
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There are many men with good heads 
and no hearts, and many men with 
good hearts and no heads. 

What the country wants to-day from 
the men who sit on this side of the 
House and on that is to exercise the 
same care as the men who have to 
conduct those great organisations from 
inside. 

Organisation and Liberty. 

I should like to try to clear our minds 
of cant on this subject, and recognise 
that the growth of these associations is 
not necessarily a bad thing in itself, 
but that, whatever associations may call 
themselves, it is the same human 
nature in both, and exactly the same 
problems have to be met, although we 
hear a good deal more of some of those 
problems than of others. 

Now, if you look at an employer*’ 
organisation for a moment—and we 
will assume that it has come into being 
to protect the industry in the world 
market—we cannot lose sight of the 
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fact that in that organisation, just as 
much as in the men’s organisation, the 
mere fact of organising involves a 
certain amount of sacrifice of personal 
liberty. That cannot be helped. Every¬ 
body knows that perfectly well, both 
employers and employees. 

To a certain extent both these 
organisations must on one side be 
uneconomic. 

A trade union is uneconomic in one 
sense of the word when it restricts 
output and when it levels down the 
work to a lower level. It is an associa¬ 
tion for the protection of the weaker 
men which has often proved un¬ 
economic. 

Exactly the same thing happens in 
the employers’ organisation. 

Primarily, it is protective, but in 
effect it is very often uneconomic, 
because it keeps in existence works 
which, if left to the process of com¬ 
petition, would be squeezed out, and 
whose prolonged existence is really only 
a weakness to the country. 
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Also it has another very curious 
effect, not at all dissimilar from that 
of the trade union reaction which shows 
that both those organisations are in¬ 
stinct with English traditions. The 
workmen’s organisation is formed to 
see that under the conditions a work¬ 
man cannot get his living in a particular 
trade unless he belongs to that union. 
An employers’ organisation is formed in 
that particular trade for the protection 
of the trade, and it has the result of 
effectively preventing any new man 
starting in that trade. 

Learn to Understand. 

In this great problem which is facing 
the country in years to come, it may be 
from one side or the other that disaster 
may come, but surely it shows that the 
only progress that can be obtained in 
this country is by those two bodies of 
men— so similar in their strength and so 
similar in their weaknesses— learning to 
understand each other and not to fight 
each other 
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It is perfectly true that trade union¬ 
ism has its weak spots. We are primarily 
discussing trade unions, and that is 
why I shall content myself to speak 
about trade unions only. It is perfectly 
true that my hon. and learned Friends 
[Mr. Macquisten and Mr. Greaves-Lord, 
who moved and seconded the Second 
Reading of the Bill] have laid their 
finger on three points which trade 
unionists themselves know are their 
weak spots. That can be seen by the 
interruptions that came from the 
Labour benches. 

Those three points are, the question 
whether in all cases the subject of the 
levy is treated fairly, the question of 
the ballot, and the question of book¬ 
keeping. To my mind it is impossible 
to dissociate one of these questions from 
the other, and they really all hang 
together. 

The whole tradition of our country 
has been to let Englishmen develop 
their own associations in their own way, 
and with that I agree. But there are 
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limits to that. I spoke some time ago— 
and I spoke with.a purpose—about the 
recognition of the change in the in¬ 
dustrial situation in those works with 
which I was connected, when for the 
first time what was done in the way of 
organising the coal strike suddenly 
came and hit thousands of men who had 
nothing to do with it and had no direct 
interest in it. 

The Interest of the State. 

As these associations come along and 
become more powerful, on whichever 
side they are, there may come a time 
when not only may they injure their 
own members—about which probably 
there would be a good deal of argument 
—but when they may directly injure 
the State. It is at that moment that 
any Government should say that, what¬ 
ever freedom and latitude in that field 
may be left to any kind of association 
in this free country, nothing shall be 
done that shall injure the State, which 
is the concern of all of us and far 
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greater than all of us or of our 
interests. 

I have not very much more to say. 
I have just tried to put, as clearly as 
I can in a few words, my conviction 
that we are moving forward rapidly 
from an old state of industry into a 
newer, and the question is : What is 
that newer state going to be ? 

The Future Partnership. 

No man, of course, can say what 
form evolution is taking. Of this, 
however, I am quite sure, that whatever 
form we may see, possibly within this 
generation, or at any rate in the time 
of the next generation, it has got to be 
a form of close partnership, however 
that is going to be arrived at; and it 
will not be a partnership the terms of 
which will be laid down, at any rate 
not yet, in Acts of Parliament, or from 
this Party or that. 

It has got to be a partnership of men 
who understand their own work, and 
it is little help that they can get really 
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either from politicians or from intel¬ 
lectuals. 

There are few men fitted to judge of 
and to settle and to arrange the problem 
that distracts the country to-day be¬ 
tween employers and employed. 

There are few men qualified to 
intervene who have not themselves 
been right through the mill. 

I always want to see, at the head of 
these organisations on both sides, men 
who have been right through the mill, 
and who themselves know exactly where 
the shoe pinches, who know exactly 
what can be conceded and what cannot, 
and who can make their reasons plain ; 
and I hope that we shall always find 
such men trying to steer their respective 
ships side by side, instead of making 
for head-on collisions. 

Unionist Party Position. 

Having said what I have said about 
that, what am I to say about the 
attitude of the Party of which I have 
the honour to be the head ? 
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I do not know whether the House 
will forgive me if I speak for a minute 
or two on a rather personal note. 

For two years past, in the face of 
great difficulties, perhaps greater than 
many were aware of, I have striven to 
consolidate, and to breathe a living 
force into my great Party. Friends of 
mine who have done me the honour to 
read my speeches during that time have 
seen clearly, however ill they may 
have been expressed, the ideals at which 
I have been aiming. 

I spoke on that subject again last 
night at Birmingham, and I shall 
continue to speak on it as long as I 
am where I am. 

We find ourselves, after these two 
years, in power, in possession of perhaps 
the greatest majority our Party has ever 
had, and with the general assent of the 
country. Now how did we get there ? 
It was not by promising to bring this 
Bill in ; it was because, rightly or 
wrongly, we succeeding in creating an 
impression throughout the country that 
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we stood for stable Government and 
for peace in the country between all 
classes of the community. 

Those were the principles for which 
we fought; those were the principles 
on which we won ; and our victory 
was not won entirely by the votes of 
our own Party, splendidly as they 
fought. I should think that the number 
of Liberals who voted for us at the last 
Election ran into six figures, and I 
should think that we probably polled 
more Labour votes than were polled 
on the other side. 

That being so, what should our 
course be at the beginning of a new 
Parliament ? I have not myself the 
slightest doubt. Last year the Leader 
of the Labour Party [Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald], when he was Prime 
Minister, suspended what had been 
settled by the previous Government, 
and that was further progress for the 
time being on the scheme of Singapore. 
He did it on the ground that it was a 
gesture for peace, and he hoped that 
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it would be taken as such by all the 
countries in the world. He hoped 
that a gesture of that kind might play 
its part in leading to what we all want 
to see, that is, a reduction in the world’s 
armaments. 

A Gesture for Peace. 

I want my Party to-day to make a 
gesture to the country of a similar 
nature, and to say to them : “ We have 
our majority ; we believe in the justice 
of this Bill which has been brought in 
to-day, but we are going to withdraw 
our hand, and we are not going to 
push our political advantage home at 
a moment like this. Suspicion which 
has prevented stability in Europe is 
the one poison that is preventing 
stability at home, and we offer the 
country to-day this: We, at any rate, are 
not going to fire the first shot. We stand 
for peace. We stand for the removal of 
suspicion in the country. We want to 
create an atmosphere, a new atmosphere 
in a new Parliament for a new age, in 
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which the people can come together. 
We abandon what we have laid our 
hands to. We know we may be called 
cowards for doing it. We know we 
may be told that we have gone back 
on our principles. But we believe we 
know what at this moment the country 
wants, and we believe it is for us in 
our strength to do what no other party 
can do at this moment, and to say that 
we at any rate stand for peace.” 

I know, I am as confident as I can 
be of anything, that that will be the 
feeling of all those who sit behind me, 
and that they will accept the Amend¬ 
ment which I have put down in the 
spirit in which I have moved it. And 
I have equal confidence in my fellow- 
countrymen throughout the whole of 
Great Britain. 

Although I know that there are those 
who work for different ends from most 
of us in this House, yet there are many 
in all ranks and all parties who will 
re-echo my prayer : 

“ Givt peace in our time , 0 Lord” 



II. 

On March 5th, ig2$, the day previous 
to his speech in the House of Commons , 
the Prime Minister addressed a demon¬ 
stration at Birmingham. There he also 
dwelt upon the need for peace and con¬ 
fidence in industry. 


H OWEVER hardened a public 
speaker may be, and in how¬ 
ever many places he may have 
spoken, he cannot rise for the 
first time in Birmingham Town Hall 
before a Birmingham audience without 
feeling a thrill of emotion. For a 
generation this great hall was associated 
throughout England with the names of 
two of our greatest orators—John Bright 
and Joseph Chamberlain. 

Though we who are called, so far as 
we are able, to fill their places in the 
struggle to-day, may fall far short of 
them in eloquence, we can at least be 
stimulated by their example, so that 
we do not fall short of them in sincerity 
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of purpose and in truth, and in an 
honest endeavour to improve the con¬ 
dition of our people. 

To-night I have no desire to ask you 
to join with me in a paean of victory. 
You and I are thankful for the decision 
to which the country came at the 
beginning of the winter, but we want 
to look forward now and to devote a 
short time to-night to looking at some 
of the problems which lie before us, to 
see what progress has been made, and 
to see in what direction the people of 
England should look for their own 
security 


How Europe Stands. 

I think we can best preface such an 
investigation by casting our eyes for 
a few moments at the Continent of 
Europe, a continent separated from us 
indeed by a narrow strip of ocean, but 
joined to us by a hundred links of 
commerce and of humanity, in¬ 
dissolubly bound up with our fate, 
whether we like it or whether we do 
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not. I think wc may fairly claim that 
although there is much to be done in 
Europe, yet there are signs to-day of 
what has not been seen hitherto, and 
that is a general desire for stability, 
and what proceeds from desire, and 
is more important, the will to achieve 
stability. 

It is only determination that will 
produce it, and until you have stability 
you can have no confidence, and until 
you have confidence you can never get 
that increased productive power which 
is one of the absolute necessities for the 
bettering of our own trade in England. 

Now three years ago Austria, for 
example, was on the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy. Her administrative expenses 
were all in arrear ; her industries were 
paralysed. Largely owing to the action 
of the League of Nations, and largely 
owing to the action of our own country¬ 
men, she has been saved, and she has 
been put in a path, straight, indeed, 
but one which is leading her, and will 
lead her, into a position where once 
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more she can make her contribution 
to the well-being of Europe, instead of 
being a black spot from which might 
spread the seeds of disease into other 
countries* 

The same with Hungary—the same 
process, the same contribution, and the 
same results. And we see the new 
states brought into being since the war 
—Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Sla- 
via, slowly, but surely, establishing 
their industries, buying raw material, 
which is the beginning, bringing 
them once more into the comity of 
industrial and commercial nations, and 
helping to start again that wheel of 
the circulation of industrial life which 
alone can bring health to Europe, and, 
by bringing health to Europe, health 
to us. 

And in France, and in Belgium, there 
is a healthy and progressive increase 
in the industrial life of those countries, 
and bit by bit over the three years 
you have seen the healthy spots forming 
in Europe and spreading outwards, and 
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gradually driving back the unhealthy 
parts, so that we are beginning to have 
a hope that before too long the body 
itself may be whole. 


Germany Advances. 

And Germany ! Germany, thanks to 
the success of the Dawes plan, which 
has settled—at any rate on paper—the 
reparations question—it has by that 
very factor increased confidence in the 
public finance of Germany, which 
means confidence in the public finance 
of that vast population of Central 
Europe. The fact that a successful loan 
was issued, that the Reichsbank has 
been reconstituted, and that the cur¬ 
rency has been restored, has enabled 
private credits once more to function 
in Germany. The negotiation of a 
commercial treaty with this country 
means that if she will now play the 
game, there is no reason why the 
interrupted trade with Central Europe 
should not go to join in the increase of 
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European and world trade for the 
ultimate betterment of everybody. 

Her internal troubles are diminishing, 
and we in England have, in the last 
year or two, made once more foreign 
loans to help to repair the shattered 
edifices throughout the world, and the 
United States has come in with loans, 
contrary to her usual practice, in 
Europe, to set in motion the creative 
energies of the people, which energies 
will be gradually reflected in the grow¬ 
ing purchasing powers of the people. 

The failure of that purchasing power 
and the financial chaos which followed 
on the War have been, I was going to 
say amongst, but I would say the chief 
reason of that appalling depression from 
which we are only just beginning to 
emerge in this country. 

The Blight of Suspicion. 

But what is it that has prevented the 
recovery of Europe proceeding at a 
greater speed than it has, and what is 
it to-day that is the one check and the 
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one blight on an outlook which is 
beginning to look more hopeful ? It 
is that cursed and diabolic suspicion 
between man and man and nation and 
nation that robs Europe of that sense 
of security that is essential to a unity of 
spirit which we must have before the 
world can function aright. 

It is to help to abolish that suspicion, 
to help to show the better way, that 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain leaves Eng¬ 
land to-morrow to see what he can 
accomplish amongst the nations of 
Europe. It is to try and execute that 
great mission that has prevented him 
from having the pleasure of being here 
to-night, and has prevented you from 
having the pleasure of giving him the 
welcome he so well deserves in Bir¬ 
mingham. There is no member of the 
Government who has a more arduous 
task than he ; there is no one better 
qualified by training and by tempera¬ 
ment at this time to make a success of 
that mission. 
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Now, having said a few words about 
Europe, let us look nearer home. There 
is much the same story to be told—a 
story of constant struggle, and, on the 
whole, a story of ground gained and 
hope for the future. 

How We Stand at Home. 

But while in England we can put 
our finger here and there on the hopeful 
signs, there are many that cause us 
anxiety. We have only a very partial 
prosperity, an industry here and there, 
sometimes one, sometimes another; 
but for four years we have hoped against 
hope that we might be able to show 
prosperity in all our industries. 

Two years ago the coal industry 
enjoyed a brief spell of prosperity, 
due partly to the conditions in the 
Ruhr; and in the wake of the coal 
trade followed the trades in iron and 
steel. But, as prospects in the Ruhr 
looked better, and greater prosperity 
seemed in store for them, so the 
temporary improvement here gave way 
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to depression. As those industries tailed 
off, there has been improvement in 
cotton, there has been fairly good trade 
in the electrical industry ; but we are 
denied still that all round and simul¬ 
taneous improvement which we not only 
desire to see, but which is necessary 
before we can feel ourselves in that 
position of security and stability which 
we all desire to see. 

If you look at the figures of our foreign 
trade as a whole, you do indeed find 
some ground for moderate hopefulness. 
We find that the balance of imports 
over exports is not larger proportion¬ 
ately than we are accustomed to, and 
that our invisible exports come to our 
rescue as they did before the War, 
and we cannot yet say that we have 
an adverse balance. 

The Burden of Unemployment. 

But whatever conclusions people may 
draw from the examination of figures of 
exports and imports, I never can help 
translating this story into terms of 
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unemployment. At the end of 
January there were a million and a 
quarter on the registers—practically 
the same as a year ago—no real 
substantial improvement. 

Now you know well enough in 
Birmingham how the steel and heavy 
engineering trades, and you know well 
enough by repute how the shipbuilding 
trades, are suffering to-day. These 
heavy trades have in their numbers 
something like io per cent, of the 
insured population of this country, but 
among these trades to-day their un¬ 
employment represents more than 20 
per cent, of the total unemployment. 
They are trades closely inter-locked, 
and they are trades closely dependent 
and immediately reacting on the coal 
trade ; and I think I ought to say a 
word or two on the subject of this trade. 

The production of coal in Europe 
last year increased by scores of millions 
of tons at a time when there was a 
heavy under-consumption of coal com¬ 
pared with the pre-war standard. It 
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is not surprising in these circumstances 
that our export of coal dropped by 18 
million tons. The increased cost of 
production here wiped out all that 
margin of profit at which some of the 
older and less efficient pits worked. 

And you find pits closed, especially 
in the North of England and in 
North and South Wales ; and here and 
there, the unexampled spectacle of 
pools of unemployed labour in the 
mining industry, where they have little 
immediate prospect of a resumption of 
work. 

Now, the iron and steel trades have 
been specially hit by the condition of 
the shipbuilding trade. There you 
have fewer ships being built; you 
have an intensively increased foreign 
competition, and you have at home an 
immensely increased capacity in point 
of output and a largely increased 
technical capacity ; and you have at 
places like Sheffield and Barrow, where 
there were enormous accumulations of 
labour during the War for special 
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purposes, the almost impossible task 
of finding in works of peace sufficient 
employment to take over not only 
their old population but the men 
who were attracted there for munition 
work in time of war. 

And so it is, seven years nearly after 
the War, that we yet see this prolonged 
and intensified depression, and this 
horrible figure of unemployment. 


One in Ten Out of Work. 

Now, if you look back you will find 
that in 1908 you had very nearly as bad 
a time of unemployment, and you had 
it in those industries of which I have 
just spoken to you. 

But what is the difference ? In 1908 
it was of comparatively short duration. 
To-day, we have lived through four 
years of it, and who can say whether 
we are yet at the end ? There are, of 
course, international factors largely be¬ 
yond our power to deal with, but there 
are national factors within our own 
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control. We stand to-day at a point 
where, roughly speaking, one out of 
every ten of the insured population is 
out of work—a thought sufficient to 
arrest the imagination of the dullest 
and the most thoughtless amongst us— 
and a challenge to all of us to use every 
power we have to remedy this state of 
things. But there is no direct remedy 
from the State alone. There can be no 
direct remedy by private men alone. 

Nothing can be done unless we can 
all pull together with a will. And I 
am—and I speak seriously—quite pro¬ 
foundly thankful that the Labour Party 
have been in office, and for this reason : 
that they, no more than any other 
Government, have been able to produce 
a panacea that would remedy unemploy¬ 
ment. And in their hearts they must 
admit that they have no remedy which 
can be guaranteed to cure this disease 
and at the same time maintain un¬ 
impaired the international position and 
power of the British Empire. 
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And it is at this moment, with one 
in ten of the working population un¬ 
employed, at this moment when in 
some industries there is a faint hope of 
a revival, at this moment when other 
industries, with the utmost endeavours 
on their part can but just hold their 
own, that we witness in England signs 
of an industrial storm gathering, which, 
if it were to break, would spread misery 
far and wide, and sweep back, possibly 
for years, all chance of returning and 
reviving prosperity. 

An Industrial Storm Gathering. 

By the natural evolution of our 
industrial life in England we are con¬ 
fronted to-day, and shall be more and 
more, with great consolidations of capi¬ 
tal managed by small concentrated 
groups and by great organisations of 
Labour led by experienced and respon¬ 
sible leaders. That position must be 
accepted. It is the natural accompani¬ 
ment of the large scale production 
which is gradually becoming the 
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predominant force in all the industrial 
countries of the world. 

It is perfectly true that if the great 
trade unions of this country, such as 
the miners, the transport workers, and 
the railwaymen, unite on a policy of 
trying to enforce a demand for higher 
wages in their own trades by means of 
a strike, they have it in their power to 
hold up at the same time many in¬ 
dustries in this country, and do 
them irreparable damage. 

Now, I said when I concluded what 
I had to say about the state of affairs 
on the Continent of Europe, there was 
one element that must be removed 
before you could get stability, before 
you could get security, and before you 
could get what follows on security— 
disarmament. That was suspicion, and 
suspicion must be removed. 


Remove Suspicion. 

I am whole-heartedly with those men 
who talk about disarmament on the 
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Continent, peace on the Continent, and 
the removal of suspicion on the Con¬ 
tinent, but far more do I plead for 
disarmament at home, and for the 
removal of that suspicion at home that 
tends to poison the relations of man 
and man, the removal of which alone 
can lead us to that stability of our 
struggling industry, that can by its 
very removal create the confidence in 
which our people may be able to move 
forward to better things. 

By all means let us aim at having our 
conferences abroad for these good ends. 
Let us not neglect to^ have these con¬ 
ferences at home for these good ends, 
which touch us far more closely and 
far more nearly than anything which 
happens across the Channel. 


A Plea for a Truce. 

Why must we reserve all our talk of 
peace and our prayers for peace for 
the Continent, and forget to have our 
talks and our prayers for peace at 
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home ? It is one of the paradoxes of 
public life that from the very lips which 
preach pacifism abroad we hear the 
cries for war at home. Who was it 
said of Rousseau that he was a lover 
of his kind, but a hater of his kin ? 
The children of such a philosophy can 
only bring damnation to this country. 

Having said that, I want to recognise, 
in the most generous way that I can, 
that there have been speeches made 
amongst the leaders of Labour to-day 
which would endorse every word that 
I have uttered ; and I recognise the 
courage of those speeches, because the 
men who uttered them are trying at 
the same time to do their duty to those 
whom they represent and to that 
greater community, their country. 

Whenever a man in public life, 
whether he be a Labour leader or the 
leader of the Tory Party, often enough 
if he speaks the truth that is in him 
and that he burns to tell, he will find 
many who will be ready to deride him 
for what he has said. I want to endorse 
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the kind of speeches to which I have 
referred. 

I want to plead for truce. 

In the Middle Ages, when the whole 
of Europe was in conflict, one part with 
another and one fragment with another, 
men of goodwill strived in vain to get 
what they called a truce of God, in 
which people might compose their 
differences and live like brothers. 

I want a truce of God in this country, 
that we may compose our differences, 
that we may join hands together to see 
if we cannot pull the country into a 
better and happier condition. 

It is little that a Government can do ; 
these reforms, these revolutions must 
come from the people themselves. 

The organisations of employers and 
men, if they take their coats off to it, 
are far more able to work out the 
solutions of their troubles than the 
politicians. Let them put the State 
out of their minds and get down to it, 
as the Foreign Secretary is getting down 
to it to-day to try and improve the 
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relations of foreign countries by seeking 
peace and pursuing it through every 
corner and alley that he may. So let 
those who represent labour and capital 
get down to it, and reason and pursue 
peace through every alley and every 
corner of this country. 

Questions for Industry. 

And just as those who want peace in 
Europe have ever before their minds, 
if they fail in their object, what war 
may mean to the Continent, so let 
those who are working for peace in 
England realise that the breach of the 
peace in industry, whatever else it may 
mean, can mean nothing more than the 
prolongation of what is already too 
much misery among those who are 
suffering from unemployment to-day. 

Indeed, how much there is for those 
responsible for the conduct of the 
industry—and I mean masters and men 
just the same—how much there is for 
them to-day to try and discover, and 
to try and understand. 
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Let me give one illustration. I have 
a letter before me now from a British 
firm which has works in this country, 
works in France, and works in Germany. 
And the making of a machine of 
exactly similar type costs £565 here, in 
Germany £ 520 , and in France £ 400 . 
Now all those concerned in industry 
should try to get at the root of the 
reason why a thing of this kind is 
possible. 

Look for a moment at the employers’ 
side. 

Are the reasons for our failure 
to compete connected with over- 
capitalisation, are they connected with 
defective management, with wasteful 
use of plant and of material ? 

Are they due at all to the absence 
of facilities for economic marketing ? 

Are State subsidies granted on the 
Continent ? 

Is there a freer use abroad of un¬ 
skilled labour in various processes ? 

What is the cause ? 

And on the men’s side, should not 
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they look into the question of whether, 
in the allocation to different branches of 
labour, it is more easy on the Continent 
to compete than here ? 

These are questions no Government 
can settle, that no Government can 
interfere with, and no Government can 
solve ; but to get a correct answer is 
life and death to those, whether they 
be employers or employed, in industry 
at home. 

These are the kind of issues that 
want fighting out over a round table, 
and to be approached, not with a view 
on the one side to get an increase of 
wages, or with a view on the other to 
get a reduction of wages, but to get 
at the reasons and see where the fault 
lies. All should take counsel together 
and see where and how improvement 
can be made in this country to achieve 
the desired result. 

And there should be an end once 
and for all of that secretiveness in 
business, which has so often poisoned 
the atmosphere by causing suspicion. 
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When you discuss disarmament there 
must be all the cards on the table. 
Is not mystery of any kind the mother 
of suspicion ? Confidence breeds con¬ 
fidence, and I would give it in the 
fullest and largest degree. 


Confidence breeds Confidence. 

I would like to see firms who have 
factories as I have described, place on 
the table carefully prepared analyses 
of the comparative costs in the three 
countries for the men to examine, for 
accountants to examine—no mystery, 
no secretiveness, but a common desire 
to get at facts, and a common desire 
to help. 

I do not pretend for a moment 
that all is easy if you simply gather 
men around the table. There are 
differences—differences of education, 
of early environment, psychological 
differences, differences of training. 
I was struck once by a remark made. 
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I think it was by Mr. Hodges, that he 
never felt less nervous than in presenting 
his case at No. io Downing Street to 
members of a Government which he 
had no reason to believe was particu¬ 
larly anxious to agree with him. 

I understand what he meant, and 
it has often struck me that it might be 
of real help to conferences in trades 
between the employers and the em¬ 
ployed if they were presided over by 
a neutral person, a man qualified by 
his own character and ability, by his 
detached and independent outlook, and 
by the confidence which people felt in his 
fairmindedness — whether the presence 
of such a chairman might not enable 
two parties to get on with greater ease, 
with greater freedom, and with more 
success in their ultimate results. 


Work for the Best. 

There are other things arising to 
which our leaders of industry, whether 
they be from the ranks of the 
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employers, or from the ranks of the men, 
must devote their attention at this 
present day, if they do not wish to 
make confusion still worse confounded. 

It is not wages alone that have to be 
studied, and that we must keep our 
eyes on. If you fix on paper minimum 
standards of pay it does not follow that 
those standards will, in fact, apply to 
all the men in the industry. What 
often results is the stoppage of the 
marginal factory or the marginal coal¬ 
pit, or you may find that some of them 
near the margin will have to go on 
short time, and you often find that 
many men are thrown out of employ¬ 
ment. 

In the same way you often hear men’s 
leaders to-day speaking about the 
necessity for rigorous efficiency on the 
part of employers, but rigorous effi¬ 
ciency again often acts hardly on many 
of those employed. You have to 
take the long view as well as the short; 
and I think in these days what those 
most concerned in industry have to 
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study is what can be accomplished in 
the way of insurance benefit, and what 
burdens can be borne by industry— 
this in consultation with the Govern¬ 
ment—and how far regulations and 
rules made in trade unions to fit 
circumstances of many years ago are 
fitted to meet the circumstances not 
only of to-day but the circumstances 
that lie ahead of us. 

Here, again, there is ample room, 
ample scope, for such conferences as I 
have advocated, and, mind you, 
for the very best brains and the best 
hearts that the best men among the 
employers and the men themselves can 
put forward. This is not work for 
hackmen, it is work for statesmen 
among us. 

Unsettlement clogs Progress. 

I don’t know whether things may be 
different and happier in Russia, for I 
have not had the advantage of having 
six weeks in that country. But in 
England let us never forget this : that 
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under our system trade expansion de¬ 
pends so much on initiative and enter¬ 
prise, and on the willingness of 
our people—men and women— 
to embark their savings in industry in 
anticipation of making something 
rather more out of industry than they 
could make if they kept them in a 
stocking. 

Now the element of risk and 
uncertainty cannot be absent from 
industry—it is inseparable from our 
system of production—but readiness to 
embark on that form of investment is 
a question of confidence. Nothing can 
destroy that confidence more surely 
than what destroys confidence on the 
Continent—no sense of security. The 
present unsettlement in this country is 
in itself a clog on the wheels of progress. 

There may be a better industrial 
system imaginable than ours, and I 
hope indeed we may be slowly moving 
towards something better ; but there 
is no doubt in my mind that if it were 
possible to destroy the present system 
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in a moment, it is quite clear to me 
that those who destroyed it would 
cause a shipwreck, but they would not 
bring into being a ship in which to 
take away the survivors. 

" England! Steady.” 

Short, too, of any deliberate destruc¬ 
tion of our industry, such as we have 
seen advocated in a few quarters, I 
dread that subtle poison of hatred which 
is. being preached in some quarters, 
which weakens the faith of men in 
their own efficient service and sound 
workmanship—the very things which 
have built up the reputation of our 
great country, on which we still live. 
You may have one of the finest fleets 
of liners in this world, you may have 
it owned by the State, and you may 
have it run by the State ; but if you 
have a crew bent on defying all that 
makes for co-operation and discipline 
you will bankrupt that fleet. 

It has not come to that in this 
country, and in my belief it never will. 
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The power of managing our own 
affairs in our own way is the greatest 
gift of Englishmen. We have demon¬ 
strated that fact in the past, and we 
shall demonstrate it in the future. It 
has been ours in a growing degree 
for a dozen centuries. And I cannot 
put that thought before you better 
than in the words of a distinguished 
Oxford man, the late Master of Balliol, 
who wrote :— 

Nowhere was the village com¬ 
munity so real and so enduring a 
thing as it was in England for at 
least twelve centuries of its history. 
In every parish men met almost 
daily in humble but very real self- 
government, to be judged by their 
fellows or fined by them, or punished 
as bad characters, to settle the 
ploughing times and harvest times, 
the fallowing and the grassing rules 
for the whole village. To these 
twelve centuries of discipline we owe 
the peculiar English capacity for 
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self-government, the enormous Eng¬ 
lish development of the voluntary 
principle in all manner of institutions 
(clubs, associations, hospitals, joint 
stock) and the aptitude for colonisa¬ 
tion. Our politics, our commercial 
enterprise, our Colonial Empire, are 
all due to the spirit of co-operation, 
the spirit of fair play, and “ give and 
take,” the habit of working to a 
common purpose which tempered 
the hard and grim individuality of 
the national character. 

And if I have a message to-night for 
you and the people of the country, it 
is just this. I would say :— 

England! Steady! Look where you 
are going ! Human hands were given 
us to clasp, and not to be raised against 
one another in fratricidal strife. 



III. 


On March 12th, 1925, the Prime Minister 
addressed a mass meeting at Leeds. As the 
Birmingham speech was the introduction to 
his speech in the House of Commons on 
Industrial Peace, so the speech at Leeds was 
the supplement to the Parliamentary appeal. 

I DARE say you have seen lately 
that, owing to the efforts I have 
been making as a peacemaker, I 
have been called a Revivalist. 
And I am a Revivalist, because I am 
in favour of a revival of trade and a 
revival of that good feeling amongst 
mankind that ought never to be allowed 
to fail. 

I have been told that because I am 
trying for peace, that I am afraid. 
Afraid of what ? (A Voice: “ Nothing.”) 
I am afraid of nothing, except that, 
owing to a certain amount of latent 
stupidity which exists in all fallen 
human nature, some of our fellow-men 
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should act unwisely, instead of wisely. 
Nothing that I have said recently has 
been new teaching, so far as I am 
concerned. But it attracts attention 
from the fact that I am Prime Minister. 

So long as I occupy that office I 
shall go on preaching the gospel that 
I have preached in a humbler sphere 
all my life, in the hope that before I 
die my fellow-countrymen and women 
may embrace it. 

The dominant issues in the world 
to-day are peace or concealed war. 
It is the same abroad as at home, and 
I do not think I can do better to-night, 
before an audience like this, than 
pursue that subject, and speak to you, 
and put before you my own point of 
view, which I feel so strongly. 

Progress under Capital. 

Now, in this city of Leeds you have 
our industrial England in miniature. 
There could be no more striking mani¬ 
festation than you have here of what 
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has been accomplished by the energy 
and enterprise of Englishmen in the 
nineteenth century for good and for ill. 

You have seen here a population 
grow ; you have seen your manufac¬ 
turing power grow ; you have seen, 
in spite of all that may be said, in¬ 
creased wealth, increased comfort, and 
increased leisure for the mass of the 
people. 

Do not misunderstand me. Do not 
imagine that I am saying that all is 
for the best yet. But we must not 
neglect to acknowledge what has been 
accomplished even when we try to 
mend it. And if we look back over 
forty or fifty years, or look back to 
the time of our fathers and grand¬ 
fathers, no one can doubt that we have 
been able in this country to maintain 
a vast population in a greater degree 
of comfort than could have been 
imagined possible in the earlier days 
of the industrial revolution. 

But those who worked so hard two 
generations ago to effect the progress 
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which we have seen were probably 
driven too hard by the circumstances 
of the time, as the new machines driven 
by steam were driven so much harder 
than the old hand looms, and they had 
little thought to spare for anything but 
production, and more and more pro¬ 
duction. 


Our Social Problems. 

That is why to-day in Leeds, as 
elsewhere, you are beset with a tangle 
of social problems from which you 
would have been comparatively free 
had our ancestors had that wisdom 
which you and I to-day are searching 
for, and I only trust that we in our 
turn shall not hand on to the next 
century and to those that follow after 
us, a legacy of urban difficulties such 
as those who went before have handed 
on to us. 

But in Leeds you never were without 
those who were conscious of the need 
for social reform. 
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It was in this city that Richard 
Oastler was born, and Leeds will 
always be linked with his name. And 
a very great member of our party, 
Michael Sadler, played his part in 
Leeds, and it is a great satisfaction to 
me, as an old Tory, to feel that the 
working men of Leeds, in the days 
when they had no political power, were 
solid behind Michael Sadler, and that 
the Liberals chose Lord Macaulay as 
their Member. There can be little 
doubt, so far as social progress in this 
country is concerned, which name will 
go down to history as the greater. 
There was a time, I believe, when you 
very nearly had for your Member no 
less a social reformer than the great 
Lord Shaftesbury. That shows that 
there must have been, long years ago, 
as is the case to-day, a very real 
sympathy and understanding amongst 
the Conservatives of Leeds with efforts 
to imprQve the conditions of the people. 

It would have been good for this 
country had those views, few and for 
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between as they were in those days, of 
the social reformers of the middle of 
last century been listened to in time. 
Progress there has been, in spite of 
much callousness and apathy in these 
days, but none of us here can pretend 
to be satisfied with the condition of 
things to-day. 

Public criticism is different in these 
days, in that in the ’thirties and’forties 
of the last century the multitude of the 
people was voiceless. To-day we have 
seventeen and a half millions of 
voters in England. We are faced 
with one phenomenon, that millions 
of these newly enfranchised citizens 
arc enlisted in the support of 
what is now the second greatest 
party in the country. 

The Socialist Challenge. 

There is a section of that party whose 
avowed object is to end the so-called 
system of industry which prevails in this 
country to-day, and, among a small 
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section of them, to end it, if necessary, 
by violent or revolutionary means. 

That is a formidable challenge. 

It is one which in some degree 
confronted the electors at the last 
election, and they gave their verdict in 
no undecided voice. But we should 
make a profound miscalculation, and one 
which 7, for my part, shall never make , 
if we regard that verdict as final. We 
have for our part to earn the finality 
of that verdict by the way in which 
we conduct ourselves in office. We 
shall win again if all of us in Parlia¬ 
ment and in the country do- 

what ? Our duty. 

We shall win because our principles 
are in closer accord with the character 
and traditions of our people than any 
traditions and any principles of violent 
change. We shall win also because 
many of the leaders of that party arc 
becoming increasingly sceptical of the 
merits of their own gospel, and this 
scepticism will spread, as such scepti¬ 
cism does, from the top to the bottom. 
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What is the function of industry in 
the modern State ? 

It is to produce and to distribute 
goods and services which are wanted 
by the community, and to do it in 
such a way as to react most favourably 
on the livelihood and the life of all 
concerned. 

Function of Industry. 

If you take a broad view over the 
whole of this country, and over a long 
period of time, this function has been, 
on the whole, discharged with remark¬ 
able success. 

Consider the position in Leeds. You 
have an amazing variety of trades for 
a city of this size. But these industries 
have not arisen by order of the Govern¬ 
ment or of any bureaucratic com¬ 
mittee. 

They are the outcome of the per¬ 
fectly free and variegated initiative of 
your own people. No one was com¬ 
pelled to start an industry in Leeds, 
but, impelled by their own inherent 
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powers of body and brain, using the 
inherited skill of the past, drawing on 
the savings of a multitude of people to 
provide the capital, drawing on the 
inherited skill of your workpeople to 
provide the necessary skill in the indus¬ 
try, you have planned these factories, 
these mills, and these workshops, and 
you have in Leeds a city renowned 
throughout the world. 

Let us never forget, in admiring the 
personal initiative that has been neces¬ 
sary to bring this about, the vast 
co-operative character of such an effort 
which has made modern Leeds. The 
result is that you have half-a-million 
people here engaged in industry, and 
who are being clothed and fed and 
housed. 

What I want here to impress upon 
you is that this has come about under 
our present existing system. If you 
look back only a few generations you 
see England an agricultural island, 
with a population of not more than ten 
or a dozen of your cities of Leeds to-day. 
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and living in a vastly inferior condition 
as regards comfort and housing. 

Again let me warn you I am not 
saying that everything is perfect, but 
when we are taking stock, when we 
are looking ahead, let us not forget at 
the same time to be conscious of the 
progress that has been made up to 
now. The titanic forces that were let 
loose by the industrial revolution of the 
eighteenth century have changed the 
face of the country and all the features 
of our national life. They have called 
millions of people into existence, and 
they have subdued the forces of Nature 
herself to minister to their needs. 

Man’s Creative Force. 

No one loves the country and country 
life more than I do, but when I look 
at an industrial development of this 
kind I cannot fail to wonder at the 
development as the reflection of the 
mind of man and a witness of what he 
can accomplish. It is nothing alien or 
extraneous. It is the output of the 
creative forces of our race, and we have 
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to recognise to-day that, just as Cathe¬ 
drals in the Middle Ages, and the 
plough which has come down from 
time immemorial, typify the works of 
man in the past, so to-day the ocean 
liner, on the one hand, and the motor 
car on the other, are typical of what 
the creative and inventive forces of 
man can do. 

We have also, less visible, less tangi¬ 
ble, but equally real, to take note of 
the marvellous financial machinery 
which does the work of exchanging 
commodities month by month and year 
by year, not only amongst ourselves, 
but throughout the whole world. It 
has stood the strain and shock of the 
War; it has maintained during those 
critical years that high value of effi¬ 
ciency and integrity which has made 
this country the financial centre of the 
world ; it has helped this country to 
pay her debts while claiming debts 
owing to her from no man, and you 
can only measure the value to the 
nation by estimating the ruin which 
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would succeed if only confidence in it 
were ever to be destroyed. 

And so, while I and many others may 
feel at times a passing regret for the 
changes that have been wrought in our 
old country, yet it is a tremendous 
spectacle to see the millions of this 
country—citizens not only of England, 
of Great Britain, but of a Common¬ 
wealth which is to be found in every 
quarter of the globe, and whose people 
are in a real sense participators in a 
league of 50 nations—bound together 
to try and ensure for their children a 
peace in this world which neither they 
nor their fathers have been able to 
maintain. 

Our Tremendous Responsibility. 

I feel that we are living to-day in 
one of the great creative epochs of 
history, that our responsibility is tre¬ 
mendous, that our lot may be glorious ; 
but I am convinced that this is no time 
in which people should even dream of 
attempting to destroy the mechanism 
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which has stretched our intelligence 
and widened our horizon to the utmost 
parts of the earth. 

We owe our position and our place 
in the world largely to the fact that we 
were the first nation to endure the 
pangs which brought the industrial age 
into the world, but we are also paying 
the price of that privileged priority, 
and the price, in part, is that of our 
badly-planned and congested towns, 
of our back-to-back houses, our ugly 
factories, and our smoke-laden atmo¬ 
sphere. 

From the first there were minds, 
either sensitive or prophetic, who felt 
these things, and saw possibilities of 
evil in the future which were ignored 
by the mass of men in the wild rush of 
progress and the haste after new-found 
wealth. Oastler and Sadler and 
Shaftesbury were in the van in their 
days, loud and unceasing in their 
protests against the worst features of 
the new system, and especially against 
the exploitation of young children ; and 
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the conflict which they initiated con¬ 
tinued through the better part of last 
century, and continues to-day. The 
help of the State was enlisted to combat 
the more ruthless features of an indi¬ 
vidualism which on one side had done 
much to help the country in its future 
progress. 

The “Scrap the Lot" Party. 

But there has not arisen until lately a 
party, or, shall I say, a section of a 
party who are prepared to scrap the 
whole system of private enterprise, and 
to substitute for it—at any rate on 
paper—a Socialist State. 

We Conservatives of this generation 
share with the Socialists, quite as 
honestly and truly, the most ardent 
desire and determination to attempt 
to remove economic disabilities which 
cripple the poor in our midst. But we 
distrust their method, which is—that the 
State should become the common owner 
of the means of production. 
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In other words, in the old phrase, 
they are in favour of the nationalisation 
of the means of production, distri¬ 
bution, and exchange. If this implies 
anything, it implies the possibility of 
transferring the ownership and direc¬ 
tion of industry to the nation, operating 
through bureaucrats and committees, 
and that by that means we should get 
rid of the evils that beset us ; we should 
multiply the amount of goods to be 
shared out ; we should be rid of un¬ 
employment ; we should achieve 
equality of opportunity ; and we should 
have freedom and fraternity. 

That is the millennium promised to 
us. I believe that to be a complete 
illusion. It is an illusion, in a few 
words, because men are not yet good 
enough for a state like that; and when 
they are, they will not need it. Men 
are not bom free. They are not bom 
equal. They are not bom fraternal; 
and I will ask any mother in the 
audience if she does not agree with 
me? 
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We have to achieve our freedom, 
our equality, and the gift of fraternity, 
and achieve it, owing to our fallen 
human nature, with a good deal of 
effort, although it costs some of us 
more than it costs others. There are 
some who will never achieve it. 

Unemployment Problem. 

It is also an illusion, because if you 
could hand over all the industries of 
the country to-morrow to the Labour 
Party, say, to control, they would 
quickly discover that they would have 
to battle with forces not only beyond 
their comprehension, but beyond their 
control. 

The crucial test is unemployment. 
Our industrial system is subject to 
periodical expansions and restrictions. 
The alternating periods of good and 
bad trade, overtime and unemploy¬ 
ment, are not thoroughly understood 
yet. 

From your experience in Leeds you 
know how unemployment rises and 
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falls, and how in the same industry 
you may have periods of good employ¬ 
ment and bad, and none can forecast 
with any certainty, even a very short 
time ahead, when those periods will 
come or what will be their duration. 

Do you think that there is any 
system of nationalisation, or any other 
system, which will do away with un¬ 
employment caused in that fashion ? 

I know a great deal was said before 
the Labour Party came into office 
about their ability to cure unemploy¬ 
ment. I make no mock of them that 
they failed, because the task is beyond 
the power of human men. But I do 
know that I had great interest in 
reading a speech by no less a person 
than Mr. Sidney Webb. I found that 
in discussing the problems of the day, 
he fell back on a magnificent phrase 
which has been a great comfort to me 
since I discovered it. He spoke of the 
inevitability of gradualness. 

Now I like that phrase, because it 
was so like one invented by that great 
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genius, Charles Dickens. He, when 
writing an account of a successful 
candidate for Parliament, showed how 
he was returned as a member by 
coining a magnificent phrase—that he 
was aiming at the illimitable per¬ 
spective. 

I think Mr. Webb’s phrase entitles 
him to rank with the discoverer of the 
law of gravitation, and I can imagine 
no more striking tribute to him than 
that in years to come—long years hence, 
I trust—there may be a statue to him 
in Parliament Square bearing the 
legend, “ A memorial of Sidney Webb, 
who discovered the inevitability of 
gradualness on the 26 th of June, 
I 9 *3” 

Though we may smile at a phrase 
that we are incapable of coining our¬ 
selves, there is yet a profound truth in 
it, and I quote it to show that 
there are many leaders in that Party 
to-day who believe in the inevitability 
of gradualness more than they do in 
violence. 
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There are, it is true, some leaders 
who still believe that catastrophic 
changes will bring about much that all 
of us would like to see. Mr. Cook, for 
example—and, since he left office, Mr. 
Wheatley—seem to embrace the prin¬ 
ciples of that doctrine. But in the 
hearts of many of that Party I am 
convinced that their faith in Socialism 
as a remedy for our present ills has 
been lessened and mitigated by their 
experience in office. 

Try it Themselves. 

Responsibility has a very sobering 
effect, and it does not take a very 
large dose of reality to leaven a 
very considerable lump of theory. 

If it be such a simple business to 
create and to control a great industry, why 
should not—what is there to prevent ?— 
Mr. Cook and his friends buying and 
managing a colliery property to show the 
possibility of paying a substantial mini¬ 
mum wage and working a six-hour 
day? 
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I do not know whether his dis¬ 
inclination to do that arises from his 
realisation of the inevitability of 
gradualness. At any rate, he has not 
yet learnt to say so. 

If you are in doubt of the truth of 
what I have been saying, I have one 
or two curious and interesting instances 
that I should like to bring to your 
notice. 

I have been reading with much 
interest a book written by a gentleman 
whose name will be familiar to you all, 
and who, I am sure, would be recog¬ 
nised by the extremists of this country 
as one who certainly has little to learn 
from anyone in England—I allude to 
Mr. Trotsky. 

Socialists facing Realities. 

Mr. Trotsky has been through what 
he calls in his book the “ revolutionary 
oven,” and he has now gone to the 
Caucasus. He writes—and this is his 
great discovery in the last few years :— 
“ History gives us nothing free 
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of cost, and the more easily did 
the Russian proletariat pass through 
the revolutionary crisis, the harder 
becomes now its constructive work.” 
He says :— 

“ A political idea is one thing and 
habit and custom are another. 
Politics are flexible, and custom is 
unyielding and obdurate.” 

He has also said what no leader of 
the extremists has ever said in England 
yet :— 

“We must learn to work more 
efficiently.” 

How many votes do you think would 
be cast for revolution in England if 
people were told the only result would 
be they would have to work more 
efficiently ? 

Those extracts from Mr. Trotsky’s 
book merely show that in Russia, 
before and after the Revolution, there 
existed, and exists unchanged, Russian 
human nature. 

Trotsky is slowly and reluctantly 
discovering what Mr. Sidney Webb 
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discovered two years ago—the inevita¬ 
bility of gradualness. He is a man of 
action facing realities. 

Let me give you a quotation from a 
thinker known well to our Socialists in 
England—Mr. Bertrand Russell. He 
went last year to the United States of 
America and engaged in a very in¬ 
teresting debate with an American on 
the question, “ Can the Soviet idea 
take hold of England, America, and 
France ? ” 

Mr. Bertrand Russell said “ No.” 
Now why did he say “ No ” ? He said 
this :— 

“ The Marxian formula is too 
simple. The world was not made as 
simply as that, and when you hear 
of anything sweeping, when you hear 
anything that projects a glorious 
future in some golden age, well, I 
think it is well to be reminded that 
such doctrines are by no means 
new.” 

Now that is very interesting from a 
Socialist. Then he enumerates the 
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sects and the people who have preached 
the advent of a speedy millennium, and 
he continues :— 

“ They have had their revolution 
in Russia, and after they had had it, 
and after they had tried for four 
years to carry out the policy for 
which they had made it, they had to 
go back to the new economic policy 
involving only those parts of Socialism 
which even the most moderate 
Socialists accepted. You cannot get 
to the millennium through the fiery 
gateway that opens into the happy 
valley of sudden revolution. You 
change the name of things ; but you 
cannot change people’s whole habits 
and movements, and you find that 
the old things come back with the 
new names.” 

Now, that is very profound, and it 
shows that a leader of intellectual 
thought among the Socialists is learning 
the inevitability of gradualness. 

I think we have something to learn 
from these sayings. I think it is a 
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matter of great hope for the future 
that we have to-day so many men in 
the Labour movement who hold sane 
and just views of the possibilities of 
human progress, and with whom, I am 
convinced, we may be able to work 
hand in hand to effect great improve¬ 
ments in the condition of our people. 

Active Goodwill Wanted. 

It is to help to bring this about 
that I have been appealing, not for 
a mere passive tranquillity, but for an 
active goodwill in this country which 
has been absent for too many long 
years. 

There is room now for a great 
diversity of financial, managerial, and 
wage relation in industry—room for 
more experiments with those relations 
than have been made hitherto, and I 
want to help to remove the atmosphere 
engendered by the presence of great 
armed forces specially drawn up in 
Europe before 1914 , eyeing each other 
with a view to the possibility of battle, 
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and keeping their eyes fixed so much 
on their own vested interests that they 
become heedless of the greater and 
more crying and clamant members of 
the community. 

Take one illustration of a subject on 
which there can be but little difference 
of opinion in principle. There are 
to-day over eleven millions of our 
people insured and over a million 
drawing benefit. It is a gigantic social 
experiment, started since the War. 

The fund has been subjected to a 
tremendous strain, and so is the ad¬ 
ministration of the benefit itself. There 
are difficulties in it, and here and 
there abuses. There may be arising 
from it evils which need combating and 
correcting. I think it is quite plain 
that any Government which hopes 
before long to deal on comprehensive 
lines with questions of national in¬ 
surance should endeavour to gather 
together and harvest and learn from 
the experience of the working of that 
benefit during its existence, with a 
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view to paring away abuses and to 
increasing its utility to the whole 
community. 

There are some things which I myself 
heard said in the House of Commons 
about unemployment benefit by Mr. 
George Lansbury with which I warmly 
agree. I cannot help thinking if they 
had been said from my benches they 
would have provoked a great deal of 
comment. But that only shows that 
in a matter like this, touching as it 
does so many of our people, the right 
way to investigate a subject of that 
kind is not on party lines, but by 
co-operation of all those who are 
interested in it. 

The Sunshine of Industrial Peace. 

No, believe me, our greatest difficulty 
in the past, and even to-day, in bringing 
back that essential confidence to 
Europe, is the creation of an atmosphere 
in which forces hitherto hostile can be 
brought to negotiate amicably. 
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What is true of Europe is true of 
England. 

They tell me that in Leeds there are 
streets where people are willing to, and 
do in fact, pay higher rent to enjoy 
the sunshine which strikes more on one 
side of a street than on the other. 
Should we not all be willing to make 
some sacrifice to have our homes in 
the sunshine of industrial peace and 
progress than on the other side of the 
street, where the clouds are dark and 
the storms beat ? 

If we can only create in this country 
such an atmosphere as I desire we shall 
make the powers of nature , the inventions 
of our scientists, the abilities of our 
managers, and the skill of our workmen 
subserve the common purpose of elevating 
our people. 

It can be done. If, instead, we nourish 
a spirit of class selfishness and mutual 
hatred, we shall .not only infallibly prevent 
the possibility of any revival in trade, 
but we shall with certainty ultimately 
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destroy that industry, the careful preserva¬ 
tion of which affords the only means by 
which the less fortunate people in this 
country can hope, with the goodwill of all 
classes, to share in all the gifts that our 
civilisation has to offer them. 
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